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CHARLES STOW, Eſq 


SIR 
ARDON my Preſumption in 
P claiming your Protection for ſo 
inconſiderable a Performance. — TO 
whom ſhould I apply for Patrona 
but to him who is the Father of * 
Fatherleſs, the Comfort of the Afflicted, 
and the Reliever of the Poor and Di- 
ſtreſſed Vet, when I reflect upon 
your Accuracy and Judgment, as a 
Critic, I am almoſt afraid to preſent 
myſelf before the Bar of ſo penetrating 
a Tribunal; but when I reflect upon 
your Humanity and Good-nature, as a 
Gentleman, I am encouraged to do it. 
7 Wa Vi 


2 
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DEDICATION. 


| 9 You are very ſenſible that the beſt 
3 cultivated Land is productive of ſome 
Weeds, and that the very beſt Per- 
| ' formances are not entirely free from 
= Errors and Imperfections: I am far 
1 from ſaying this is; but ſuch as you 
find, I hope you wil be ſo generous as 
1 to overlook.; and regardleſs of the Tares 
$ of Faults, obſerve nothing but the 
$$ Corn of Beauties; and, if — ſhould 

afford you any Pleaſure in the: Perufal, 

1 am fully ſatisfied. 
1 Balk evade the * Cuſtom of 
* long Panegyricks; if 1 ſhould ſpeak. 
x my real Sentiments, 160 am confident 
F you would accuſe me of Flattery ; | 
a therefore wiſhing you Health and: long 
1 Life, for the Benefit of 1 22 Country, | 


_ 


1 1 


I am, ___ 1901 


* our my Sac, and 


1 Aged bumble Saum, 


* 
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Spoken in the Character of a Lame 


Beggar. 
* 


E not ſurpris d in this Dramatic Age, 
To ſee a Cripple limping on the Stage. 
Tue ſeen Comedians active, gay, and ſmart, 
That did but very lamely ar their Parr. 
My Friend, the * did ſo beg and pry 


That I would ſpeak a Prologue to Fi Play : 
I could not, for my 


Soul, his Suit deny; 
The Bonds of Friendſhip forc'd me to comply. 


The Audience too, perhaps, may run away, 

To hear a Beggar's Prologue to a Play. | 
But I'm yo Courtier, and muſt keep my Mord, 

Or elſe my Reputation may be blurr'd; 

1 therefore am reſolv'd to do my beſt, 

And to your Mercy I repoſe the reſt. 7 
Dear worthy Sirs, your Charity beo 

On my poetic Friend, and mourn hi, Woe ; 


But, now I'm here, I know not what to wh | 


* 


To furmſh Wit in theſe dramatic Strains; 
Have Pity therefore, and reward his Pains. 


Who fifted all the Marrow from his Brains, 1 


Should 
* ' 
„ — 


« * — 
addons. — —— re I rn ——ñ 2 i — — _ 
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vi PROLOGUE. 


Shauld captiaus Critics trifli ag Faults of | 
Bio! E bea Exil ee 


Hiſs on, I Thy, that's not a great Miſbap, 

F'd rather gain a Hiſs than modern Clap. 

A Hiyſs muſt cauſe the Author Pain, ſans fail, 
But Claps I've often heard may fire the Tail. 


J neither aſe, or wiſh for greater Alms, 
Than juſt to hear the N ng of your Palms, 
And I, with Fervency, will ever pray, 

From this Time forward to my dying D 

That you on Earth may be compleatly bleſs 'd, 
— in Eliſium have eternal x ah 


_ * — * 


3 Dei Perſona . 
Limp, 8 alia Sir Anthony Oddity, the Sham Beggar. 


Jaller Juſtice ben. 
Iriſbman. 
1ſt Sailor, fg 
2d Sailor. | | A 
iſt Gentleman. 

2d Gentlem 
Se. 


Conſtables, ' 


W OM E NM 
onora, Limp s Davgt . 
A French Woman, 


SHAM BEGGAR. 
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Dramatic Satire. ; 


eee 


AC 1 


SCENE I. 
Line Sclus, with Crutches, and diſguiſed as 4 
bes Beggar. 
L1iMP. | | 
E's a happy Man who thinks himſelf 
ſo;—that's my Philoſophy: And a 
Beggar may be as happy as a Prince: 
This I can affirm ; for, Faith, I am ® 
much better ſatisfied with theſe two HYooden- 
Proppers, than ſome Monarchs are with a Crown 


and Sceptre. , {A 
e : Wt 2 -  - Bate 


THE SHAM BEGGAR. - 
Enter a Clergyman. 


Heav'ns bleſs your Honour, Sir, beſtow a 
ſmall Matter upon a poor old Cripple; for the 
Lord's Sake do: I affare you I have not bad 
a Morſel of Bread nor a Drop of Beer within 
my Lips theſe two Days. Do, good Sir, give 
me one Farthing, for the Lord in Heaven's 
Sake! 1 . 
d. Don't teaze me with your Impertinence; 
I have nothing for you. 

Limp. Do, pray, Dear Sir, beſtow your 
Charity, if it is but the Tythe-Part of a Far- 
thing.—I only entreat you to do your Duty, 
Sir; you are clad like a Chriſtian Teacher, and 
therefore you ought to act as a Chriſtian, and 
beſtow your Alms upon me, who am a. very 
proper Object of your Charity,—As you give 
good Advice, ſet good Examples, leſt People 
ſhould think you are only in Jeſt. 

CI. Silence Why. don't you go to the Pa- 
riſb you belong to, and let them provide for 
vou 7 N | 
" Limp. Why, Sir, I love to be provided for 
by more Pariſhes than one; and I am very ſure 
. you can't blame me for that, becauſe it is fol- 
lowing your Example; for I never heard of a 
Clergyman in the 'whole Courſe of my Life 
that choſe to be ſtinted to the Proviſion of one 
'Pariſh, 1 7 
Qi. This is a ſharp Felllow. (afide)—Pras 
now, by what Means were you reduced to 
Extremity of Want? You really have a 
N £ very 
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very creditable Look, notwithſtanding you are 
cloathed in Rags. £1 Re, 23 
Limp. Ay, Sir, you ſhou'd pay no Regard 
to the Look of a Thing ; that I know by Ex- 
perience: For I have ſeen a Fox look like. a 
Gooſe, and I have ſeen a Gooſe look. like a 
Fox; I have ſeen Hypocriſy look like Charity, 
Cunning and Craft like Wiſdom, Malice like 
Meekneſs, and Lewdneſs like Modeſty : Nay, 
(you'll pardon my Freedom, Sir,) though you 
look like a learned ſenfible and good Sort of a 
Man, you, perhaps, are quite the contrary. 
The Lord bleſs ye, Sir, beſtow your Charity: 
Do, dear Sir, do! = Sond 
Cl. You take a very wrong Method, Friend, 
to excite Compaſſion : I am apt to think you 
are a little craz'd, | 
Limp, Why really, Sir, I muſt confeſs you 
have very great Reaſon to think ſo; for a Man 
in his right Senſes wou'd never aſk Charity of a 
Parſon. © Ne 
Cl. You are a very impudent Raſcal. How- 
ever, as you are a Fellow of ſome Humour, 
there's a Penny for ye. (giving him a Penny.) 
Limp. Heaven bleſs your Honour ; the 
Lord bleſs your Honour, V5: 
[ Exit Clergyman, 


Limp, Wonderful! wonderful! wonderful! 
Can I believe my Eyes! Well, now. I may 
fay what I never cou'd before in my Life—A 
Penny from a Parſon The Devil's in't if thig 
don't deferve a Place amongſt Sir Hans Sloane's 
; — they're both 


Ay 
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bad Ha- -pence, he he he—but here come our 
Souls! 


l 0 


The Lord bleſs ye, Gentlemen, beſtow a 
ſmall Matter upon your poor old Brother Tarr. 
, Sailor. What have you been a Sailor, old 
Cock? 

Limp. Ay, Heaven knows I have been in 
many a Tempeſt : My firſt Voyage, Gentle- 
men, was from the Port of Innocence to the Port 


of Vourn; where I was very deſirous to ſtay, 


but our curſed Captain (whoſe Name was 


Time) oblig'd me to fail with him to the Iſland 


of Old Age ; where I am-now an Inhabitant ; 
and am in the actual Poſſefion of Age, grey 
Hairs, Impotence, Lameneſs, Pains, dire In- 
firmities, and Raggs.— All this, Brothers, to- 
gether with a Diſcharge, I have obtained by 
failing;—-Brave Encouragement for ye, Boys ! 
Brave. Encouragement ! 
24 Saif. This is a damn d queer Deg, ent 
he Jack ?—But hark'e, old Boy, what Ship did 
you belong to? | _— 
Limp. What Ship? 8 2 
2d Sailor. Ay. ö 
Limp. Why, the Name of the. Ship w 
Pleaſure, and as Pilot's Name was Arles, 


and a bloody entertaining comical, Son of a 


Whore he was; but ſteered moſt ' confounded 


bad, and often brought us into very great 


Danger, with. a Pox to him. 
e eee wi. 


8 
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1/t Sailor, Damme, ye old Raſcal, this is 
all a curſed Lye: However, as you are ſuch a 
queer Son of Whore, here s a Shilling for ye, 
and be damn'd to ye. 

2d Sailor. And here's another Shilling for 
ye, Mr. Devil. 

Limp. The Lord bleſs ye, Gentlemen, 

| Heaven' s bleſs ye. 

1/ Sailor. Now Daddy, I adviſe you to go 
and pick up a damn'd large Jack Whore, and 
ſpend One Shilling upon her. 

2d Sailor. Damme, Fack, come along. 

Limp. For Shame Gentlemen! for Shame! 
| | [ Exeunt Sailors. 

I pick up a Whore! The Lord knows 
J have no more occaſion for a Whore than | 
the Earl of ' Impotence had for a Wife when he ö 
married Mr. Love-title's Daughter, a young "0 
Lady of about eighteen, and he almoſt ergbty. 
Ay, I warrant the poor Girl lays a Bed and 

| . ſtretches, and yawns and wiſhes as much for 

her dear Conſort's Death, and a briſk young 
Fellow to ſupply his Place, as Phyſicians do 
for a raging Sickneſs; or, as ſome Curates do for 
the Death of an Incumbent, when they have 
obtained a Promiſe to ſucceed him Egad, 
though I'muſt change my Stand, —for "hate 
are very few Paſſengers come this Way. 


S417 w* +0 4 b N * od — 
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SCENE I. 


* Lovewell and Leonora. | 


Leon. "Tis a moſt: aſtoniſhing Thing, Mr. 
Lovewell, that a Man of my Father's Fortune 
thou'd wander about the Toven in ſuch a mean 
and contemptible Diſguiſe. 

Love. I really cannot imagine what End. or 
Advantage he can have in ſo doing, 
' Leon. Lord, Sir, tis nothing but a Whim 
of: his; he does it purely for his Diverſion and 
Amuſement ; and I have often heard him fay, 
he never was ſo happy in any other Character: 
Nay, he has carried it ſo far as to make this 
Reſolution; that if ever I marry any thing but 
a Beggar, he'll certainly difinherit me. 
Love. Then am 1 moſt unhappy ! 
J that have roamed o'er a of Sea of Doubts, 
Amidſt tempeſtuous Hurricanes and Storms; 


And fiem'd the roaring Tide of Difficulties ; 


Now bordering on the Shore of Certainty 


To meet with Shipwreck |! (oh, moſt curſed 


| Fate l) 
And periſh in the Haven 
Leon. Nay, Sir, if you have that ardent 


Affection for me which you pretend you have, 
you may find ſome Method to make our Mar- 


riage practicable ; for real Love never wants for 


Invention. Suppoſe you were to aſſume a Beg- 


'gat's Habit; that's the moſt probable Means I 
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can think of: And, you may depend upon it, 
my Aſſiſtance ſhall not be wanting. 

Love. I ſwear by Heav'n, for a Reward like 

thee, 

I'd ſuffer Hunger, Infamy, and Cold; 
And, though a Stranger to Reproach and Scorn, 
Tl bear it with a Stoic's Reſolution. 

Leon. Well, I aflure ye, Sir, my Happineſs 
depends upon your Succeſs. 

Love. But where may I find your Father? 

Leon. 1 fancy in the Mall ; that is his uſual 
Haunt at this Time of Day. 

Love, Well, ol loſe no Time, 

— LExceund ſeverally. 


SCENE III. 
Limp and two Gentlemen. 
1/ Gent. to the ad. This Action, Sir, fhews 


ou are a Man of no Honour. 
2d Gent. Demme, Sir, what d'ye mean by 
that? T'll lay Five Pounds I can — it ap- 
pear that my Principles of Honour are ſuperior 


to your a. 


Limp halts up to them. Ay, the Lord bleſs both 


your Honours—Pray, good Gentlemen, give a 


ſmall Matter to a poor old Cripple—if you'll 
beſtow your Charity, Gentlemen, I'll put an 
End to your Diſpute, and make it plainly ap- 


— of you two are Men of the e : 


0 


„* 
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2d Gent. Ay, what are you, old Daddy? 
Limp. It ſignifies nothing what I am ; I tell 
ou I am able to determine that Point. 
2d Gent. Let's hear it then, and III give you 
a Shilling. | 
1// Gent. And ſo will I too. 
Limp. Then I muſt beg each of ye to ſhew 
me your Coat of Arms. 
. Gent. (firikes him) There you old Raſ- 


cal now I won't give you a F arthing for your 


Impudence. 
[ Exit 17 Gent. 
Limp. Oh! oh! there's no Honour to be got 
in ſtriking an old Man. 


2d Gent. Faith I am fo well pleaſed with the 
Jeſt, that I'll give ye more than I promiſed—— 
here, old Cock's two Shillings for ye. 

Limp. Heav'n reward ye, my good Maſter. 
Now, Sir, I muſt give my Opinion in fa- 
vour of the Gentleman who is gone, that he 
1s the Man of the greateſt Honour, becauſe he 
only promiſed ; but you are ſo mechanical as to 
perform your Promiſe; and therefore far inſerior 
to him in Point of Honour. 

24 Gent. I confeſs he's a Fellow of an in- 
finite deal of Humour. (ide) Pray, honeſt 
Man, how come you to be reduced to ſo low 


an Ebb of Fortune as to be obliged to aſk 


Charity. 
Limp. Why, Sir, a maſk melancholy Af. 


fair happened. —You muſt know I was a Poet: 
and having a prodigious inclination. to climb | 
to the wp 2 Parnaſſus, in the Attempt I fell 


down 


— — 
— — — 
— — — 
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down and broke one of my Legs. This, 


Sir, totally ruined me for a Poet; for the 


Muſes will never grant Inſpiration to a Cripple. 


However, as it happened, it was a very lucky 


Thing ; for by Poetry it was a confounded hard 
Shift for me 4 live, and this broken Leg is as 
good as an Eſtate; for being thus qualified to 
beg, I get as much Money as half the Poets 
in Town—Now, Sir, as 1 — told you what 
I was, I hope you won't be offended if I pre- 
ſume to aſk you what you are ? 


2d Gent. Why, I belong to the Law, Fel- 


low. 

Limp. 'Faith, I thought ſo; for there's Ju- 
ſtice and Equity in your F ace—(afide) I don't 
ſay in his Heart—Well, Sir, as you are a Lau- 


ger, and I a Pauper, 1 hope you'll be ſo gene- 


rous as to give me your Advice without a Fee. 
Til open the whole State of my Caſe to ye, 
Sir. When I was an Houſe-Kkeeper, having a 
Pane of Glaſs broke in a One- pair- of- ſtairs 
Window, I ſent for a Glazier to mend the 
ſame, who accordingly came ; byt, before he 
had quite finiſh'd, he fell down into the Street, 
and pulled the Saſh down with him. In which 
Fall he not only broke his Neck, but alſo 
broke the Saſh into near a thouſand Pieces. 
Now, Sir, as he died in the Fall, I imme- 


diately went and fred Counſel to inſiruct me 
how to recover Damages; and he advis'd me 
to commencgtay Action againſt this Glazjet's 
Heir at Law. I did Jo; and the Cauſe au 
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to a Hearing in the Court of Common-Pleas be- 
fore the Lord Chief Juſtice CouxrxROISE; 
when (after hearing what was alledged by 
Counſel on both Sides) His LoRDSHIP . 
that, T ſhould go up to the Defendant's Win- 
dow, and fall down into the Street with one of 
his Saſhes. Pray now, Sir, do you think this 
Deeree equitable? Do you think it worth Ten 
Pounds ? for it coſt me that at leaſt. 

24 Gent. I declare the F ellow 1 is quite a Hu- 
mouriſt. (afide.) 
Limp. As the Caſe ſtands thus, Sir, if you'll 

get me admitted to ſue in forma pauperis, III 
-appeal to the Court of Chancery to have the 
' Decree revoked. 

24 Gent. You are a damn d ſatirical Raſcal 

Exit. 

© Limp. 1 thought the Word pauper vou d 
drive him away if any thing wou'd; and I 
wanted him gone to have a little Talk with 
this Mademoiſelle that's coming. 


Enter a French Woman. 
The Lord bleſs ye, Madam. 
Woman. Eh bien, ene 122 demand tu? 
Fat you aſt Charite? 
Lid. Oui, Madam. 
Wom. Var, you ſpeak la French Tongue ? 
Limp. No, Faith, Madam, I wiſh 1 cou'd; 
(Hop Fm a true Engliſhman ; I love any thing 


| Dang bears a French Name. We Engliſom 
5 | . 


go 
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love French Wine, French Diſhes, and French 
—the Devil knows what. In ſhort, the French 
Faſhions are become ſo very common in this 
Town, that there are very few Gentlemen but 
what wear French Linings to their Breeches— 
Do pray, dear Madam, beſtow your Charity ; 


if tis but one ſingle Farthing : for a Farthing 


from a Foreigner is better than a Shilling from 

one of my own Country—Do, the Lord bleſs 
e, do. 

of Wom. Non, Momſieur le Coquin, Je ne veut 

as. You be one Villain, un Bureau. Allez a la 

Dial, Devil take you, Sir, impudent Villain! 

Vat you mean to affront me ſans occaſion? voleur ! 

[ Exit French Woman. 

Limp. Egad, I've put Mademoiſelle in a 


Paſſion— Well, Faith, it is bloody cold ſtand- 


ing ill ; I'll take a Walk up the Mall to warm 
myſelf, . * 


SCENE lv. 


Leonora and Lovewell diſguiſed, as boving ut 
one Arm. 


Love. Who would not thus endure a baſe 
Diſguiſe, 
Thereby to gain ſo glorious a Prize? 
C 2 3 Lein. 
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Leon. Now, Sir, I am convinced you love 
me. 

Lov. What didſt thou ever dbubt 3 _---- 

Leon. No, I cannot fay I ever did; but tis 
a common Error in our SEX to be too credu- 
lous. 


Lov. Oh Leonora / 
If I have utter'd forth one ſingle Word 
Hut juſt a perfect Index of my Heart, 
Let Heav'n enraged ſhow'r down Curſes on me, 
And cover me with Leproſy and Boils; 
Nay, worſe—Let me have thy Diſpleaſure. 
Teo. Tam extremely ſorry, Sir, that you ſhould 
g0 through ſuch a Scene of Woe upon my Ac- 
count. | | 
Tov. My Dear, this Kiſs Oer- pays it all. 
(Kies ber.) 
When Age, with Silver Hairs, ah crown d 
dur Heads, 
And am'rous Fines are dwindled into "Friend: 
ſhip, 
On this Adventure we'll refle&t with Pleaſure, 
And entertain us, and our Friends, with Mirth. 
To tell the Oddity of this Intrigue. 
But, J muſt go, my Love, and ſtrivę to find 
ty Father. Exit. 
Leon. And Heav'ns crown thy Labour with 
Succeſs. Alas! what extravagant Whims ſome 
old People have! but, I think I never heard of 
any thing more extrabidipary claw: this of my 
Father“ 8. Exit. 


SCENE 
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SCENE "x 


m_ finging. | 


Thus plac d below Envy, and deaf to al n, 
No happier Mortal ſure ever was born; 

Tho' begging 1 wander, diſeuis'd and unknown, 
Thank Heaven, I've Money and Land of my own. 
| Derry down, down, down derry down. 


Enter an Iriſhman. 


The Lord bleſs ye, worthy Sir, beſtow your 
Charity | Look with an Eye of. Pity upon a 
poor old diſtreſs d Cripple ; the Lord grant you 
may never be lame. Do, pray, Sir, beſtow a 
ſmall Matter. 
| Jriſh, Arrah, now, bold your peaſh, Joy 
I am eyery Day teaz'd out of my Life by you 
poor Beggars—for though they never ſaw me 
before, they know me again—that is, becauſe 
J am charitable—There's an old Fellow at the 
End of Lincoln's-inn-ſquare, who is ſo lame, he 


cannot ſtand; and yet, when I go ſtrait acroſs 


the Square, he — me all round from one 


End to tother; and if I have no Money in 
my Pocket, he won't be eaſy till . give him 


A Half-penny or a Penny. 


Linp, 
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100 | Limp. As you are ſo charitably diſpoſed, 
| Sir, 1 hope + beſtow a ſmall Matter upon 
me. 

Iriſh. What wou'd * you have me give away 
all that I have? 

Limp. Yes, Sir, and live upon che reſt. 

Iriſh. Well, here's a Penny for you; (gi- 
ing bim a Penny) but don't lay it out in Drams, 
If you are thirſty, by ſome Bread and 
Cheeſe; and if you are hungry, by ſome ſmall 
Beer ; but don't fool it away. 

Linp. I return you a Brace of Thanks, Sir; 
one for your Penny, and the other for your 
Advice, -And now I entreat your Charity in 
behalf of that blind Man yonder, and hope 

ou'll give him a Penny too. 

Triſh. By Shaint Patrick J will not, for I'll 
go back 1 becauſe, if this blind Man 
ſhou'd happen to ſee me, he will make me 
give him omething. | Exit. 

Limp. It is ſomething very extraordinary, 
that an Iriſhman cannot help betraying what 
Countryman he is, by his ridiculous Bulls "ny 
Inconſiſtencies. 

Here comes a Brother Trade. 


PO" "IF 


— 


Enter Lovewell. 


Wel, Brother, what Succeſs? 3 
Love. Faith, Daddy, indifferent; 1 am 
but a young 1 and have been ſo much 
24 . uſed 


— 


— „ hg 
— 
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uſed plain Dealing, that, Devil take me, if 1 
can cant or whine worth a Ha 


ny. 
Limp. O, ye Blockhead! If that's the Caſe, 
you are no more fit for a Beggar, than--'then 


an honeſt Man is for a Lawyer, or a Man of 


Sincerity for a Courtier. Yet, . you are not ſo 
old but you may learn. 52 

Lov. True; and, as you are an ex 
old Cock, I wiſh you wou d ſet me a Leon, 
or two. 

Limp. With all my Heart ; but you muſt be 
very attentive, if you have a Mind to arriue at 
any Perfection i in the Art of Begging. 

Lov, Well, I will. 

Limp. Come, take Notice—The LordVleſ 


ye, Sir, beſtow your Charity; the Lord bleſs 


ye, Madam, beſtow your harity. Now try 


tar by you ean do. 


TLoucuell imitates him aukwardly. The Lord 
bleſs ye, Sir, beſtow your Charity; ; the: * 


bleſs 


Limb. Pſhaw | Pſhaw! Phan ! that _ 


never do—Come, come, try again. 
Lov. The Lord bleſs ye, Sir, beſtow your 


'Charity; the Lord bleſs ye, Madam, beſtow 
your Charity. 


Limp. Well, chars ſomething better; you 


begin to improve; but you have not yet got the 


right hypocrital Whine: Obſerve me now: The 
Lord bleſs ye Sir, beſtow your Charity. 
Lov. Nov, I believe I can do it: pretty well, 
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Limp. Pretty well, pretty well Here comes 
a young Gentleman, 2 what you” can make of 


Aim. | 
AE a res 


a $4; 4 4 


Lov. The Lord bleſs ye, Sir, beſtow your 


un 
Gent. flrikes bim. There, you hypocritical 
Raſcal IExit. 


Lou. Oh, oh, Wounds! 
Limb. 1 knew you wou d get a g. 
Love. This is confounded pony Encourage- 
ment, tho' ! 
Limp. Not at all; for if that Blow had been 
upon your Face, it would have been of great 
Service to you: For a bruiſed Cheek, or a black 
Eye, wou d make you a much greater Object 
of Chitity—Pray, now Brother, what your 
Name? 
Lov. My Name's Tom, Daddy; honeſt Tom. 
Limp. Can you ſing? - 
Lov. No. | 
Limp. Then T'll tell you how well order 
TIl counterfeit Blindneſs and fing about the 
Streets, and you ſhall lead me inſtead of ang- 
ther Dog—l wou d ſay, inſtead of a Dog: So, 
if you will, we'll commence Comrades ; and 
I don't fear but we ſhall meet with pretty good 
ment; for the Blind always get more 
Money than the Lane, nne Vis Tom, 
will ye? 
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| Lov. Ay, with all my Heart and Soul. | 
67 Limp. And, in order to excite Compaſſion, 
. aſſure them, that I have loſt my precious Sight 
in the late Wars at Sea, by a Blaſt of 
powder; and intreat them to beſtow their Cha- 
"rity upon a poor Soul who has loſt his Eyes in 


the Service of his Country, and now wanders 
about the World in perpetual Darkneſs, 


Lov. III take particular Care to obſerve your 
Directions. 
Limp. Follow me then to my Landlady's. 
And there we'll take a Cogue of Gin, 
To keep our Bodies warm within. a 
| | [Exeunt. 


D ACT 


A Company of Beggars drinking Gin. 
8 O N G. 
72 O R all the Claret and Champaigne 
I wou'd not give a Pin; 
Wer's nothing can my Palate pleaſe 
Lie humming Britiſh Gin. 
And a toping we will go, will go, will go. 
And a toping we will go. 


1f Gripes or grievous Cholick Pains 
Your Body e er ſhould ſeize, 
Come take a Cogue of this, my Boys, 
1t ſoon will give you eaſe : 
And, C W. . 
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Tho' Madam Prudiſh, ſcoffing cries, 
& I can Nendure the Smell, 
Yet, when ſhe gets bebind the Door, 
She likes it wond'rous well, 
And, &c. | 


Come, let us drink, both Young and Old, 
And then we've nought to fear, 
For this will keep out Wind and Cold, 
And all our Spirits cheer. 
And, &c. 


Limp ſongs. Tune of I love Sue. 


No Princes in Europe than us are more bleſt, 
We riſe without Care, without Care go to Reſt ; 
We riſe, &c. 
We dance; and we drink, and we jovially ſing. 
If ſo happy a Beggar, who'd wiſh to be King? 
If ſo, &c. 
Chorus, 


Limp. Now for a Dance, and then we'll 
each go and take our Stand. 

All. Ay, ay, by all means, a Dance. | 

Two blind Fiddlers play, and the reſt dance; 
ſome with Crutches, ſome blind, &c. then 
Exeunt, * | | 
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1 8 SCENE II. 
Leonora. 


| Leon. Thus, when a Client in a doubtſul 
Cauſe, es 
Th' Event of which will make him rich and 
_ | 
Or elſe reduce him to oppreſſive Want: 
Oh! how thoſe tort ring Paſſions, Hope and 
Fear, ; | | 
Muſt combat in his Breaſt ; when Happineſs, 
Or dire Deſpair, muſt certainly ſucceed |— 
My Caſe is ſuch—My Happineſs, or Woe ; 
My Life or Death, doth totally depend 
Upon my Father's abſolute Decree. 
If he admits my Title to my Lovewell, 
'Then am I bleſt beyond the Reach of Thought! 
If not—I'm plung'd in th' Abyſs of Miſery ! 
Was ever Wretch like me! My aged Father, / 
And one far dearer to my Soul than Life, 
Like Vagabonds are roaming o'er the Town 
Intreating Charity! And ſhall I be deck 'd 
With coſtly Pearls, and clad in ſtubborn Silks; 
And thus enjoy the Sweets of Indolence; 
HS | | Whilſt they endure th' Inclemency of Cold, 
+ #115] And Wind, and Rain; the conſtant Retinue 
I | Of this hard Seaſon? No: tis moſt unworthy. 
Obedience bids me ſhare a Father's Fate, 


Since 


And be a Beggar too.— And fo I will. 1 
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Since Love and Duty call me, III obey, + | 
And with the Object's Will for ever ſtra y. 
Fit! 


SCENE III. 


Limp down upon his Knees asa blind Man, 
Lovewell begging for him. 


Tov. Shut your Eyes, ſhut your Eyes, here's 


ſomebody coming. 
Enter a Lady. 
The Lord bleſs ye, Madam, beſtow your 


Charity upon a poor old Soul that has loſt his 


Eye-ſight in the late War, by a Blaſt of Gun- 
powder ; do, pray Madam, do; and Heaven 
will reward you,—Have Pity upon a Perſon 
— loſt his Eye- ſight in his Country's Ser- 
vice 

Lady. Ay, the Lord bleſs him, poor Soul, 


T pity him with all my Heart. 


Lov. But, Madam, your Pity won't fill his 
Belly; a Ha penny wou'd do him more good. 
Lady. Indeed J have no Farthings. 


1 Exit. 
Limp. Ay, Tom, if People were as generous 
of their Money, as they are of their Pity, I 
ſhould 
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ſhould have been as rich as an Emperor before 
now. But Pity comes from the Tongue, and 
Money comes from the Pocket—the Heart, 
and 


Enter two Conſtables and Beadle. 


Bead. Conſtables, I charge ye, ſecure theſe 
two Fellows, for they are Impoſtors ; this old 
Villain here pretends to be both deaf and blind, 
and I am ready to make Oath that he can hear 
and ſee, as well as I can—and that luſty young 
Raſcal, who pretends to have loſt his Arm, 
has only hid it under his Coat fay ſecure 


(they ſeize, and lead out Limp and Lov.) 
Limp. But pray now, Gentlemen, if I am 
not blind, what Occaſion have you to lead me? 


All. Come along, come along! {[Exeunt, 


_ "9 
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SCENE IV. 


Juſtice Impartial ſolus. 


Juſ. Thank Heaven, I have always acted 
with Juſtice and Equity in the Execution of 
my Office, according to the beſt of my Judg- 
ment; and if I have ever erred in the Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice, it proceeded from my Ig- 
norance, not my Intention ; for I confeſs I am 
not very well acquainted with the Laws of the 
Kingdom : But, however, as I have made Rea- 
ſon my Law, I don't think I've been guilty of 
any great Errors. 


Enter Conſtables and Beadle with Limp and Lov. 


Juſ. What have you brought here? 


Bead. An' pleaſe your Worſhip, Sir, a 
Couple of Cheats: This old Fellow here coun- 
terfeits Blindneſs in order to deceive People, 
and make em think him a real Object of Cha- 
rity—and— 

Limp. Well, an' pleaſe your Worſhip, is it 
any Crime for a Man to ſhut his Eyes? 
Sure there's no Act of Parliament againſt it, is 


there ? 


2 
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you mut your Eyes ? 
- Limp. Why——to prevent my ſeeing, an 


pleaſe your Worſhip. 


Juſ. Ay! and why ſo? I never heard of 
any Man before that choſe to loſe his Eye- 
fight. N 

Limp. Then, you may depend upon it, I 
had ſome very great Reaſon, or elſe I ſhou'd 
not have done it. | 


Juſ. Well, if you can aſſign any Reaſon to 
juſtify your doing ſo, let me hear it. 

Limp. Why, an' pleaſe your Worſhip, 1 
II did it to prevent my being tempted to do 
what I ſhou'd not do—Do you think any Per- 
ſon can behold the charming Beauties of ſome 
of our Town Ladies, and not be tempted to 
Wickedneſs ? For my own Part, tho' Iam an old 
Man, at ſo moving a Sight, I can't help ſin- 
ning in Thought That's one Reaſon, an' 
pleaſe your Worſhip, why I ſhut my Eyes. 
Another is this ; it grieves me to the very Soul 
to ſee Merit in Rags, and Villany with a ſplen- 
did Equipage—and that a Man muſt often ſee 
unleſs he ſhuts his Eyes II cou'd mention many 
other Things too tedious to trouble your Wor- 
ſhip with; but what I've ſaid I hope is ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify my ſhutting my Eyes. | 


Bead. 


82 + 
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Bead. An' pleaſe your Worſhip he aid he 
[err 
Fuſ. What have you to ſay to that? 10 
Limp. Why, Sir, I am deaf ſometimes 3 
but that is when I ſtop my Ears with Wool to 
avoid ſome People's Impertinence ; and I wiſh, 
with all my Heart, I had done ſo before I 
come here— | 


Juſ. Away with theſe Fellows to Bride- 
well, 

Limp to Lov. Say Im mad, Tom; fay I'm 
mad, | 

Lov. I hope your Worſhip won't be offended 
at any thing this Man ſays; for he's a Lunatic, 
and I am his Keeper ; but, through the Indul- 
gence of his Committee, I have Orders to ſuf- 
fer him to do any thing he deſires: And To- 
day nothing would ſerve him but he muſt 
wander about diſguiſed as a blind Beggar; and 
inſiſted upon my hiding one of my Arms to 
lead him—1 do aſſure ye, Sir, tis all the Ef- 
fects of his Madneſs. 


Limp. I mad what d' ye mean by that ?— 
'Tis falſe, Sir, abſolutely falſe Mad though | 
Upon my Honour, Sir, there's nothing in it— 
I am come to talk to your Worſhip about ſome 
very particular Bufineſs—You muſt know, Sir, 
his Infernal Highneſs the Devil made me a Vice - 
this Morning; and honoured me with his Com- 
pany for ſeveral Hours - and really I think him 

My | a 
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agreeable Companion —At firſt, 

* Devilſhip expreſs d an entire Satisfaction at 
the Life of 5 For (ſays he) they 
taſte pure Happineſs and Pleaſure n the 
leaſt Interruption or Reſtraint. They won't 
ſuffer themſelves to be tormented with that In- 
terloper, REAs0nN—T told him they were much 
to be commended—Certainly, ſays he, for no 
Man, but a Fool, would let REason oppoſe 
his Inclinations ; a Gentleman would fay, damn 
REeason, Tl dethrone it; it ſha'n't reign over 
me; my Jnclinations and Paſſions ſhall govern 
me—Don't you think His Highneſs talks in a 
very elegant Stile, and much to the Purpoſe? 
for it muſt certainly be a great Reſtraint to a 
Gentleman to ſubmit himſelf to Reaſon; tis 
putting a Check to his Inchnatrons, and 


Juſ. 1 believe he is mad, indeed. ( fide. ) 


Limp. Upon the whole, Sir, I like his 
Devilſhip wonderfully ; I'm not in the leaft 
ſurpriſed that he is ſo much admired : And, as 
a further Proof of his Aﬀection for us, he told 
me, as Reaſon was ſo great an Interrupter of 
his Subject's Pleaſure, that an Edict ſhould iſ- 
ſue from under his infernal Seal to forbid the 
Uſe of it on pain of His Highneſs's Diſplea- 
ſure What can be a greater Demonſtration of 
his Reſpe& for us? For Reaſon is, without 
Doubt, the moſt unſociable Pedant tolerated ; 
'tis a profeſſed Enemy to modern Pleaſure, and 
is as much beneath a Gentleman as Sincerity— 


HS a a ad doc batch. nat 6— — —_— 
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to— 5 
Limp. I wiſh his Devilſhip bad ſeen you, 


Sir, for he has a particular Reſpect for Juſtices | 


of the Peace— 
Fu. Acquit em, acquit em. 
| Limp. (afide.) Faith T've out-witted his 


Worſhip. 


[ Exeunt all but Fuftice. 


Jul Well, I think I have done right; for 
as I remember, a Lunatic is exempt from Pu- 
niſhment, be his Crime ever ſo heinous : How- 
ever, III go and inform myſelf by Burn's Prac- 
tical Juſtice, that I may act with more Cer- 
tainty in ſuch Caſes for the future, 

[Exit, 
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SCENE V. 


Leonora diſguiſed as . * 


Lev. Now who can know me from a com- 
mon Beggar? 
This ſhews the Vanity of human Grandeur. 
Dreſs up a Peaſant in a Prince's Robe, 
And he appears like Majeſty itſelf ; 
And from the Populace receiveth Homage, | 
As tho a real King. But if a Prince 
Appears in Peaſant's Garb, his State's eclips 'd, 
Nor can the, moſt diſcerning Eye behold 
Ought to diſtinguiſh him from common Swains; 
In Nature's Mould we all are caſt alike; 
Nor is ſhe more profuſe to Lord than Page. 
Since then the World regardeth but Appear- 
: ance, 
Why ſhou'd I wander out thus meanly clad, 
When I am certain I ſhall meet Reproach ? 
But Love is ſuch a Tyrant in my Breaſt, _ 
The Kaze of Reaſon's Sword is rendre'd blunt. 
6 Exit. 
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SCENT YE: 


Limp and Lovewell. 


Limp. That was a bloody good Scheme, was 
not it; Tom, for me to get acquitted ? 


Lov. Ay, Limp, an excellent one; and 


Faith you did it ſo well, that any body would 
have thought you really was mad. 


Limp. Ay, ay, let old Limp alone for c 
trivance. I have been ſo much uſed to theſe 
Things, that I always invent ſomething or other 
to bet releaſed— Ha] who comes here ? 


| a Leonora. 


Limp. I think I ſhou'd know that F ace. 

Leo. I believe you do, Sir. 

Limp. And that Voice to. 

Leo. Ay, Father, and if you were as well 
acquainted with my Heart, Im ſure you would 
pity me. 

Limp. Ha! what my Daughter ! Now thou 
art a worthy Child ; I ſee thou'rt not aſhamed 


of thy Father—But what didſt thee ſay, Child, 
abqut thy Heart? Haſt got the Heart- burn ? 


"THE SHAN BEG GAR, 


"i + * | 12 Ay, Sir, it may very properly be called 


eart-burn ; for it ſmarts moſt grievouſly ; 
and the Flame is ſo pure, that it is not to be 
extinguiſhed. | 


Lov. afide. Gallant Girl! 


Limp. Explain thyſelf, Child, I con t un- 
derſtand thee, 


Leo. Why, Sir, my poor Heart "IEP was 
once all Duty, is now divided between Love 


and Duty; and 'tis hard to mos poſſeſſeth 
the greater Share. 


Limp. Thou ſpeak ſt ſo e Child, 
that I don't underſtand thee yet But I ſuppoſe 
thou haſt taken a Fancy to ſome tawdry Fop 
that ſpends half his Time in achuſting his Per 
riwig, and viewing his Baboon Face in the 
Looking -glaſs.— Tell me, is not it ſo? 

Leo. No, indeed, I ſhould deſpiſe a Man 
with ſuch Effeminacies. 


Lov. Oh Extacy ! (Side.) 


Limp. Well, Daughter, it ſignifies nothing 
talking, for I am determined you ſhall be mar- 
ried to that Man (pornting to Lovewell) other- 
wiſe, I do aſſure ye, I'll never give you a Far- 
thing, nor ſuffer you to come near me again ſo 
ws as you live. 

© Leo. Well, Sir, as it is your Delire, I have 
no Objection to it. As I have hitherto _ 
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been obedient to nn, „ : 
begin to be undutiful now. +4 8 


Love. The Plot takes excellently. (gie 2 4 


« At 4 
* 


Limp. Well, Tom, what do you fay ? r 1 
ſhould you like to be married to this dowdy " 3 
Daughter of mine !—If you'll conſent to ſuc 
a Union, I'Il balance all her Imperfections cif | 
ſhe has any) with a Fortune of Ten Thouſand 
Pounds—Nay, don't ſtart ! and ſeem to be fo 
much ſurpriſed, for J aſſure ye I am Maſter 
of above twice Ten Thouſand. T 


Lov. But are you really in earneſt ? 


Limp. I am upon my Honour, without any 
Equivocations. 


Lov, Well, then, Sir Anthony Oddity, 2 28 1 
know you are a Gentleman of too much Ho- 
nour to go from your Word, III relate the 
whole Affair to you I am but an artificial Beg- 
gar as well as — My Name is Love- 


well— 


Limp. ' Lovewell !—What are you any way 


g related to my good _ Friend, Sir Francis 
'- WM Lovewell? 


4 Lov. I am his Son, Sir; ; but your Daughter 
and I having conceived a mutual Inclination for 
lo each other, and being acquainted with your 
Reſolution, that you would not ſuffer her to 
marry any Thing but à Beggar, we invented 
this Method to'cheat you of your Conſent. 
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Well, Sir, as I have given my Word, 
from deſiring to retreat; and as you 
are < the Son of my worthy old Friend, you are 

welcome to her, and Ten Thouſand 
Pounds—But arn t you a ſad Jade now, Daugh- 


ter, to fling your old Daddy thus? 


Leon. Sir, as it was the Effects of a pure, 
but violent Paſſion, I hope you will be ſo ge- 
nerous as to pardon me. | 


Limp. Pardon ye, Child! ay, with all the 
Freedom imaginable. 


When mutual Love, and paſſionate Defire, 

' Within two Breafts create an equal Fire, 
They'll find out Methods to obtain their Ends, 
Tho' they offend their beſt and deareſt Friends. 
No Act of Parliament can Love ſubdue, 

For real Love no Limits ever knew, 
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BPILOGUSYE 
Spoken by LEONOR A. # 


tg I've done with fm 
Beggar 

The Scene 1s Frau, | and I muſt fwagger. 

I've laid my tatter'd Rags gſide, 

And quickly ſhall become a Bride. 
What Woman would not Scorn endure, = 

Like me, to make a Lover ſure? T 

N Belles in Boxes or the Pit, 

Can you condemn my treach'rous Wit ? 

i bohuld not thus invent a Plan, 

Deſerves tn go without a Man; 

And nightly lie in Virgin-Sheets, > 
i ithouth a Youth to quench their Heats. 

Fd run thro Water, Dens, or Fire, A 
To gain the Man that I admire 1 ** og 
Or rather diſregard my Duty, A Y 
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